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LA CRITICA ITALIANA D’OGGI 


By Luicrt ToNELLI* 


ER ben comprendere lo stato attuale della critica italiana, giova 

ricordare i tre grandi movimenti di pensiero, che nell’eta con- 
temporanea si sono susseguiti, improntando di sé anche l’estetica e 
la critica: il Romanticismo, che, sorto e sviluppatosi essenzialmente 
in Germania, trovo in Italia il terreno gia dissodato dall’erudizione 
storica di L. A. Muratori e dalla genialita divinatrice di G. B. Vico, 
ed ebbe in Francesco De Sanctis il suo pit alto assertore e rinnovatore; 
il Positivismo, che affermatosi specialmente in Francia, e, nel campo 
degli studi letterari, diventato in Germania pit particolarmente 
storico-erudito, in Francia pit veramente psicologico-critico, trionfd 
in Italia ben piuttosto sub specie germanica, che gallica, trovando 
cultori insigni, quali il D’Ancona, il Bartoli, il Rajna, il De! Lungo, 
il Comparetti, e sopratutti, se non per erudizione e rigidezza di 
metodo storico, certo per genialita rievocatrice e intuizion d’artista, 
pit. che di critico, Giosué Carducci; infine, |’Idealismo, che riaffer- 
matosi per merito indiscutibile di Benedetto Croce, al principio del 
secolo, prese, nel campo critico-estetico, aspetti originalmente italiani, 
riattaccandosi alla grande tradizione vichiano-desanctisiana. 

Ora, sarebbe certo inesatto dire che in questo primo venticin- 
quennio di secolo, la critica italiana sia stata tutta dominata dal- 
l’estetica crociana. Come, infatti, non mancarono i desanctisiani, pur 
quando trionfava la critica storica erudita, e spesso desanctisiani 
positivisti, 0 positivisti desanctisiani, in quanto cercarono di mettere 
d’accordo i principi estetici del sommo Napoletano con le nuove 
esigenze della filologia moderna (Imbriani, Torraca, Zumbini, Graf, 


* Again we wish to thank heartily Professor Tonelli for this article which is the 
second of a series written expressly for /talica. A similar article on J/ romanzo italiano 
d’oggi will appear in our August number, and another on La poesia italiana d’oggs 
in our November number. 
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D’Ovidio, E. G. Parodi, ecc.); cosi, in questo primo venticinquennio, 
sono continuati a fiorire i critici storici, seguaci dei vecchi Maestri, 
e maestri a loro volta dalle cattedre universitarie, dai “giornali 
storici’”’ e “‘rassegne bibliografiche,”’ dai gravi volumi: basta citare il 
Renier, il Novati, il Rossi, il Flamini, il Mazzoni, lo Scherillo, il Cian, 
il Toldo, il Sanesi..... Tuttavia, nemmeno quest’ultimi si son 
potuti sottrarre del tutto all’influenza crociana, anch’essi convinti, 
come sono, che la critica non esaurisca il suo compito, quando abbia 
appurati certi fatti d’ordine esteriore: esempio significantissimo, 
Cesare de Lollis, filologo perfetto, costretto dalla sua stessa squisita 
sensibilita alla valutazione e all’analisi estetica, more crociano. 

E bensi vero che il Croce ha influito profondamente sulla critica 
italiana novecentesca, non tanto con la sua opera critica, quanto col 
suo pensiero estetico: ossia, mediante quella teoria—come tutti 
sanno—onde l’arte é@ intuizione lirica, fondente insieme universalita 
e forma, ed é vera e totale creazione; la critica d’arte s’identifica con 
la storia, e la storia con la filosofia; la storia letteraria non esiste, se 
non sotto la forma del saggio individuale. Ed é@ anche vero che tale 
influenza ha coinciso con la risurrezione del De Sanctis, dal quale i 
giovani hanno tratto nuovamente il pit vital nutrimento. Ma chi 
pud dire che l’estetica crociana si sarebbe cosi rapidamente e pro- 
fondamente imposta, se non fosse stata applicata, e quasi volgariz- 
zata, nei saggi sulla letteratura contemporanea? Chi pud negare che 
il culto rinnovellato pel De Sanctis si deve soprattutto agli studi 
amorosissimi e alla propaganda incessante del Croce? Chi, infine, 
puod disconoscere il valore dei saggi crociani pil recenti—per quanto 
discutibili, sotto parecchi riguardi—su Dante, Ariosto, Shakespeare, 
Corneille? 

Se, soprattutto per ragioni di chiarezza, facciamo una distinzione 
fra i critici pid particolarmente universitari, e quelli pit particolar- 
mente militanti, maturatisi in quest’ ultimissimi decenni, dobbiamo 
ricordare, da una parte, Eugenio Donadoni, Attilio Momigliano, 
Achille Pellizzari, Giuseppe Toffanin, dall’altra, Renato Serra, G. A. 
Borgese, Emilio Cecchi, Adriano Tilgher, Francesco Flora; e in 
entrambi i casi, sarebbe ingiusto misconoscere la fecondita del 
pensiero crociano: ché in tutti codesti valentuomini, il punto di 
partenza o d’approdo, o almeno il motivo o lo spunto per certi 
atteggiamenti critici, sono crociani, anche quando non paia, o sembri 
precisamente il contrario. 

Restano, tuttavia, le loro inconfondibili personalita: il Donadoni 
(morto due anni fa, immaturamente), paziente e profondo indagatore 
di anime complesse, quali il Tasso, il Foscolo, il Fogazzaro; il Momi- 
gliano, squisitissimo analista di poesia antica e moderna, dal Pulci al 
Porta, dal Goldoni all’Alfieri e al Manzoni; il Pellizzari, esaminatore 
attento e penetrante di problemi spirituali e letterari, speciaimente 
manzoniani; il Toffanin, storico acuto e sottilissimo del Rinascimento, 
e particolarmente della critica cinquecentista e secentista, fino 


all’Arcadia. 
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Pid sciolti, pid attuali, e veramente militanti, il Serra (morto 
gloriosamente in trincea), spirito lento e contemplativo, dal gusto 
finissimo e dall’écriture artiste, particolarmente disposto a intendere 
e commentare i poeti suggestivi e ondeggianti, contradittori e delicati, 
come il Pascoli; il Borgese (ormai datosi quasi interamente all’arte), 
ingegno robusto e prepotente, inquieto e impaziente, inventore di 
drammi spirituali, piuttosto che analizzatore di grazie formali; il 
Cecchi, uomo di gusto delicato; il Tilgher, uomo soprattutto di 
pensiero, specialmente noto per la sua tesi romantica dell’arte, come 
originalita (il Borgese, recentemente, ha proposta la tesi dell’arte, 
come trasfigurazione), e per la sua interpretazione gnoscologica del 
teatro pirandelliano e, in genere, contemporaneo; il Flora, infine, 
eloquente e appassionato storico della letteratura italiana con- 
temporanea, da lui considerata, grosso modo, totalmente futuristica. 

Molti fra costoro hanno tentato di oltrepassare le posizioni 
critico-estetiche del Croce; ma sarebbe esagerato affermare che sieno 
riusciti a stabilire definitivamente una nuova critica e una nuova 
estetica, aprendo una nuova éra, 0 almeno un nuovo periodo, nella 
storia degli studi letterari italiani. 

Eppure, l’insodisfazione verso il crocianesimo é oggi, pit che mai, 
evidente. Non sono stati soltanto i discepoli, troppo fedeli e pedis- 
sequi, troppo esasperatori del metodo, e insieme troppo deficienti 
delle eccellenti qualita del Maestro, a far disgustare da questo: ben 
ingiustamente, in tal caso, ché l’estetismo dei seguaci, dilettanti e 
superficiali, non é affatto da confondere con la teoria e la pratica del 
profondo ed eruditissimo Croce. Né soltanto hanno operato in senso 
anticrociano critici eminenti, che, sebbene non possano vantare 
i meriti e i magnifici successi dell’ Abruzzese, sono tuttavia degnissimi 
di stargli accanto, ed essere considerati come autentici maestri: dico 
Alfredo Galletti, antiromantico malato di romanticismo, che crede 
in una duplice estetica, e per i Latini, e in particolare per gl’Italiani, 
non vede altra via di scampo che in un robusto, quadrato, sanissimo 
ciassicismo; G. A. Cesareo, che, a capo della scuola siciliana, proclama 
i’arte pura creazione, o piuttosto pura rivelazione del divino, onde 
tutte le forze dello spirito si potenziano esteticamente; Arturo 
Farinelli, infine, che nell’artista ricerca, riconosce ed ama la per- 
sonalita nella sua interezza, rinunziando a tutte le distinzioni, pit 
o meno sottili, dell’estetica. 

In senso anticrociano ha operato anche, e direi soprattutto, lo 
spirito del tempo. Ché, mentre, prima della Grande Guerra, gli 
studiosi dei fenomeni letterari erano, come accade nei periodi d’in- 
debolimento morale e di ozio, specialmente interessati alla pura 
bellezza, alla pura forma, col rischio sempre imminente di degenerare 
nel culto del puro esteriore; dopo la Guerra, ossia dopo l’esperienza 
del pericolo e della morte, e per consequenza, dopo il forzato ricono- 
scimento dei valori pi veramente umanie spirituali, gli stessi studiosi 
si sentirono piuttosto alieni dalle analisi troppo aride e dal culto 
formale troppo esclusivo, e portati irresistibilmente allo studio 
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psicologico delle personalita tutte intere, e alle valutazioni estetiche, 
non escludenti, anzi implicanti la valutazione morale. E assai si- 
gnificativo, mi sembra, che, mentre nella scuola, in seguito alla 
‘“‘Riforma Gentile,” l’estetica, e precisamente quella crociana, trionfa; 
fuori della scuola, si nota un rinnovato favore per la biografia, la 
psicologia, la ricostruzione d’ambiente storico, come importanti e 
interessanti di per se stesse, e come essenziali per la giusta com- 
prensione e l’esatto giudizio degli artisti e dell’arte. L’ha riconosciuto, 
recentemente, Ugo Ojetti, prefazionando certi suoi saggi; ma, prima 
di lui, gia altri s’erano battuti per le nuove esigenze, e specialmente 
uno, ancor giovane, e pur non tanto da non aver potuto partecipare 
alle prime esperienze crociane, e a quelle, ben pit pericolose, di 
guerra e dopo-guerra. Non per nulla, una sua raccolta di articoli e 
saggi di critica militante é intitolata: Alla ricerca della personalitda. 
Non per nulla una delle parole pit facili a incontrarsi negli articoli 
dei critici militanti di oggi appunto: ‘“‘personalita.”’ 

L’anticrocianesimo attuale non ha, dunque, nessuna origine e 
nessun carattere politico, ma semplicemente ed essenzialmente 
culturale e spirituale. Non direi nemmeno che possa essere inter- 
pretato come un progresso, o regresso, nella storia della critica ed 
estetica italiana contemporanea; ché, in fondo, ogni movimento, 
quando ancora non si concreti in opere d’assoluta eccellenza, é 
suscettibile di vario giudizio, a seconda del punto di vista, e giova 
attendere ulteriori sviluppi. 

In verita, se si considera l’attivita critica, quale oggi si mostra in 
Italia, non c’é da rallegrarsi eccessivamente: volumi di ricerca 
originale, o di sintesi geniale, ne escono pochini; pochi anche i saggi 
e gli articoli seri e nuovi; nessun nome nuovo, davvero brillante, 
sull’orrizonte; nessuna recente rivelazione. E le cause sono, senza 
dubbio, parecchie: la guerra, che ha impedita la maturazione di 
moltissimi ingegni; la politica, che li ha distratti dagli studi silenziosi 
e raccolti; l’enorme costo dei libri e d’ogni strumento d’istruzione; 
il gusto esagerato, quasi morboso, per lo sport; il desiderio sfrenato 
di forti e rapidi guadagni..... Ma, a parte queste ragioni, valevoli 
per tutti i campi della cultura, ce n’é una specifica e fondamentale: 
il mutamento dello spirito letterario, onde, all’entusiasmo critico di 
dieci e vent’anni fa, s’é sostituita la volonta di creare, per la soprav- 
venuta convinzione che si crei e si costruisca soltanto con l’arte. 
Tant’é vero, che i critici si sono affrettati a raggiungere la beata riva, 
Oo si sono rassegnati a passare in seconda linea. 

Dobbiamo dunque annunziare “‘il crepuscolo dei critici’’? 

Chi scrive queste note, lo annunzid, infatti, in Italia qualche anno 
fa, in un articolo che ebbe un’eco davvero singolare. Ma egli non 
intendeva svalutare l’opera dei critici novecenteschi: tutt’altro! 
Né auspicava il tramonto della critica, attivita essenziale dello spirito 
umano, e specialmente ineliminabile nel paese di Francesco De 
Sanctis, sommo fra i grandi critici di tutto il mondo. Egli constatava 
un fatto malinconico, semplicemente. E purtroppo, lo deve constatare 
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anche oggi, su una rivista di cultura straniera, che tuttavia, e per il 
nome di chi la dirige, e per la professione e l’anima di coloro che la 
leggono, straniera propriamente non é. Gli é che non si vede ancora 
il nuovo manipolo, che dovra superare e degnamente sostituire 
Vultima e valorosa falange: avvistiamo appena poche pattugliette 
di punta, sbandate, sperdute..... 

Giovanni Papini ha scritto, recentemente, che “senza una fede, 
forte poesia non si fa.” Sostituiamo, nella frase, la critica alla poesia, 
e avremo la ragione pit profonda della crisi della giovane critica. 
I giovani d’oggi sono, in gran parte, scettici, inquieti, contradittori, 
tormentati: con tale spirito, come si portrebbero essi degnamente 
avvicinare ai nostri grandi, quadrati poeti, da Dante al Carducci? 
Come li potrebbero intendere in succum et sanguinem? 

Per fare una forte critica, non mi stanchero di ripeterlo, bisogna 
possedere, prima d’ogni altra cosa, una robusta coscienza. 
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BOOKS ON ITALIAN ART 


By Ernest H. WILKINS 
The University of Chicago 


TALIAN Literature and Italian Art are closely related. Writers 

and artists show in many ways that they are acquainted with each 
other’s work, share in each other’s interests, and delight in each 
other’s achievements. There are many cases in which Literature has 
derived suggestions from Art—as Dante, for instance, derived 
suggestion for his Otherworld from the mosaics of the Florentine 
Baptistery. There are many cases in which Art has derived suggestion 
from Literature—as Botticelli derived suggestion for his Primavera 
from a passage in the Stanze of Politian. Painters and sculptors have 
left portraits of writers; writers have left descriptions of artists and 
their works. 

In many cases, indeed, the same man, in the versatile Italian 
world, has been both writer and artist. ““Dante’s angel, Raphael’s 
sonnet” are familiar examples. Giotto is the author of a canzone 
on poverty. Michelangelo is, of course, the supreme example of 
genius expressing itself both in poetry and in artistry. 

For reasons such as these, a knowledge of Italian Art is a resource 
of inestimable value for the teacher of Italian Literature. It enables 
him to understand much that he could not otherwise understand 
with regard both to the actual content and the general spirit of the 
writings with which he deals; and it enables him by the use of photo- 
graphs or prints or books to illustrate the works read by his students 
in a way which is both interesting and valuable to them. 

I have, therefore, thought it worth while to give here some sug- 
gestions as to standard books in the field of Italian Art. 

The standard general work on Italian Art is Adolfo Venturi’s 
Storia dell’arte italiana, published at Milan by Hoepli. The first 
volume appeared in 1901. Publication of the eighth volume is now in 
process. The first three volumes of this monumental work deal with 
the centuries prior to the Trecento. The third volume includes treat- 
ment of the architecture of the Trecento. Volumes four and five deal 
respectively with the sculpture and the painting of the Trecento. 
Volumes six, seven, and eight deal respectively with the sculpture, 
the painting, and the architecture of the Quattrocento. Volume seven 
is itself subdivided into four volumes. 

In the field of architecture, the best work for the early period, 
ending with the Italian gothic, is C. A. Cummings, A History of 
Architecture in Italy, 2 volumes, New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1901. 
For the Renaissance period, the most notable recent work is T. G. 
Jackson, The Renaissance of Roman Architecture, Part I, Italy, Cam- 
bridge, The University Press, 1921. 
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In sculpture may be mentioned first of all the excellent single 
volume by G. H. Chase and C. R. Post, A History of Sculpture, New 
York, Harper, 1924. This devotes about one hundred pages to Italian 
sculpture. Professor Post’s larger work, History of European and 
American Sculpture, 2 volumes, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1921, devotes about half of the first volume to Italian sculpture. 
The most convenient single volume devoted entirely to Italian 
sculpture is Lucy J. Freeman, /talian Sculpture in the Renaissance, 
New York, Macmillan, 1901. This is modeled on the books by 
Berenson, referred to below. It does not rival them in excellence, 
but it gives a good general view of the field nevertheless. 

In painting there are two excellent single volume histories: 
Alice V. V. Brown and William Rankin, A Short History of Italian 
Painting, New York, Dutton, 1914; and F. J. Mather, Jr., A History 
of Italian Painting, New York, Holt, 1923. Beside these, and of a 
somewhat different character, stand the four little volumes by 
Bernhard Berenson. These are not historical works of the ordinary 
sort, but are rather interpretative essays touching only the most 
significant features of men and movements. The several volumes, 
all published in New York by Putnam’s, are: The Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance, 1894; The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, 
1896; The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 1897; The North 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 1907. There has recently appeared 
a very exhaustive and splendid work which deals, however, only with 
the early period of Italian painting; that is, the period ending with 
the Trecento. This is R. Van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, 6 volumes, The Hague, Nijhoff, 1923-1925. 

All of these works are illustrated, and most of them contain bibli- 
ographies listing monographs on individual artists. The books by 
Freeman, Brown and Rankin, and Berenson also contain convenient 
reference lists of the works of the several artists. The dates given 
above are dates of first publication. In many cases, notably in the 
case of the Berenson books, later editions have appeared, and should, 
of course, be secured rather than the first editions. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 
The Cavagna Library of the University of Illinois 


By Joun VAN HORNE 
University of Illinois 


HE University of Illinois possesses the library of the late Count 

Antonio Cavagna Sangiuliani di Gualdana. The Count was born 
in Alessandria, Piecmont, in 1843. He enlisted in the Italian army 
in 1866, and in 1871 secured in Rome a degree in law. He was 
fascinated by artistic and historical studies, founded and directed 
several journals, belonged to various historical societies and wrote 
many articles on historical and other subjects. 

The Count assembled a large and celebrated library in La Zelada, 
ten miles from Pavia. In the course of an account of his collections 
and writings, written during his lifetime, the following brief words 
of description are found: ‘‘Noto é difatti come il Cavagna in uno 
dei due palazzi che sorgono in quello storico possesso, cosi caro ai 
Visconti, abbia riunito una biblioteca che contiene oltre settantamila 
opere le pit di interesse storico ed archeologico, alle quali fa corredo 
una collezione di oltre duemila carte topografiche e geografiche ita- 
liane antiche ed altrettante moderne.’’! 

Another short description of the library is as follows: “‘Biblioteca 
Cavagna-Sangiuliani (in Zelada bei Pavia). Historisch-diplomatisches 
Archiv. Sammlungen betreffend die Kunst und Geschichte Italiens: 
85000 Druckwerke (Zahlreiche Inkunabeln, Gemeindeverfassungen, 
historische Monographien, Illustrationswerke usw.), 5500 alte und 
2000 neuere geogr. Karten; Graviiren der alten Schulen Italiens, 
Hollands, Englands, Deutschlands, usw.; 2000 Mss. auf Pergament 
und Papier aus dem 15-17 Jahrhundert; 12000 Karten und Urkunden 
seit dem 10 Jarhrhundert.’”” 

In 1913, after the death of the owner of the library, the heirs decided 
to dispose of the whole collection.* Inquiries were under way at the 
University of Illinois as early as 1914, when Professor D. H. Carnahan 
and others corresponded with the heirs or their representatives. 
Negotiations, interrupted by the war, were resumed in 1919, when 
the authorities of the University, the library committee and Professor 


1 Taken from the Archivio Storico Lombardo, XXXITII, Milan, 1906. 

2 Minerva, Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt, Strassburg, Triibner, 1914, p. 1142, 
and in other numbers. 

3 For information and descriptions up to this point I am indebted to the following 
notice by Professor L. C. Bollea, son-in-law of the Count: Zn memoria del Conte 
Antonio Cavagna Sangiuliani di Gualdana nel primo anniversario della sua morte, 
5 aprile 1913, Pavia, Stab. Tipografico Caio Rossetti, 1914, 87 pp. This notice con- 
tains an interesting survey of the Count’s ancestry and life, selections from his corres- 
pondence, especially his war letters, and a bibliography of his writings. 
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Kenneth McKenzie took great interest in plans for buying. Agree- 
ment for purchase was finally reached in 1919. Some delay was caused 
by the refusal of the Italian government to allow the shipment from 
Italy of certain books. With the exception of books reserved by 
governmental authority, the library reached Urbana in July, 1921.‘ 

The problem of disposition of the Cavagna collection has been a 
serious one. Various technical difficulties have retarded the process 
of cataloguing and shelving, while during the past year the removal 
to a new building of the whole University central library has oc- 
casioned further delays. At the present time a large part of the 
collection is in boxes in the basement of the new library building, 
although these have all been opened and at least cursorily examined 
at one time or another. 

In spite of the obstacles considerable progress has been made. 
Between 6000 and 7000 volumes have been fully catalogued. Students 
have used the library for research purposes. It is, then, possible to 
give some idea of its general features. Miss Meta M. Sexton, in 
immediate charge of the collection, has written a description to which 
I shall make further reference at the end of this sketch. Director 
P. L. Windsor estimates that the number of real books in the collec- 
tion is about forty thousand. 

The Cavagna Library is extraordinarily rich in historical and 
geographical works. It is especially strong in the local history of 
Italian (particularly, though by no means exclusively, North Italian) 
states and communities. Volume after volume and document after 
document deal with the history of Pavia Milan, Brescia, Mantua, 
Venice, Genoa, Padua, Trent, Parma, Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, 
Bergamo, Verona, Vicenza, Friuli, Arezzo, Siena and other places too 
numerous to mention. Almanacs, chorographic dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, geographies and atlases abound. The Collection of maps is 
ver large. The number of guide books verges on the fantastic. Gen- 
ealogy andheraldry are wellrepresented. Allin all, theresearch facilities 
of the library are very extensive, and to some degree unique in this 
country, in the field of history and related subjects, and especially 
in local Italian history. I have consulted students of history who have 
used the books for special research purposes such as theses, and they 
report rich findings in mediaeval and Renaissance history, and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but they are not enthusiastic 
over the resources in more recent history. My own investigation 
shows, however, that there is considerable material on the early 
Risorgimento. There is comparatively little that deals with the 
twentieth century. 

Although predominantly historical, the library contains a goodly 
number of works on art, architecture, engineering, literature and other 
subjects. For the most part these works, when catalogued, have been 
separated from the bulk of the collection and distributed in appro- 


‘ Director P. L. Windsor, of the University of Illinois Library, kindly put at my 
disposal much of the correspondence dealing with the purchase. 
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priate places in the University library. In comparison with the size 
of the whole collection, the number of volumes that belong to belles 
lettres is disappointingly small. Nevertheless, there are enough to 
make some welcome additions to the University’s Italian books. 
The collection is rich in manuscripts and documents which have 
been only partly examined. Nothing of outstanding value has been 
discovered up to this time, although some of the manuscripts have 
been put to use by classes in paleography. 
It is rather futile to select a few specific titles from such an 
enormous mass of material, but I shall note a few reference works 
of more or less general interest, selected rather at random from a 
great number: 
Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores, Milan, 1723-1751. 
Muratori, Antiquitates italicae medii aevi, Milan, 1738-1742. 
Muratori, Novus thesaurus veterum inscriptionum, Milan, 1739- 
1742. i 

Melzi, Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime di scrittori 
italiani, Milan, 1848. 

Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de l’amateur de livres, Paris, 1860— 
1865. (Interesting because it contains markings by the Count.) 

Haym, Biblioteca italiana, Milan, 1771. 

Catalogue de la bibliothéque de feu M. le Comte Jacques Manzoni, 
Citta di Castello, 1892-1893. 

M. de la Serna, Santander: Dictionnaire bibliographique, choisi 
du quinziéme siécle, Brussels, 1805-1807. 

G. Amati, Manuale di bibliografia del secolo XV, Milan, 1854. 

A. Pagliaini, Catalogo generale della libreria italiana dall’anno 
1847 a tutto il 1899, Milan, 1901-1905. 

E. A. Cicogna, Saggio di bibliografia veneziana, Venice, 1847. 

G. Soranzo, Bibliografia veneztana, Venice, 1885. 

Pompeo Litta, Famiglie celebri italiane, Milan, 1819-1869°. 

It is only proper to terminate this brief account by a reference to 
the paper entitled The Library of the Late Conte Cavagna Sangiuliani 
at the University of Illinois, written by Miss Meta M. Sexton of the 
the library staff of the University. This paper was read before the 
January (1926) meeting of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
and will be published in the proceedings of that society.’ I have tried 
to avoid any unfair repetition of the valuable information supplied 
by Miss Sexton, who knows the Cavagna books better than anyone 
else in this institution. She has listed many of the works on economics, 
legal statutes, art, geography, history, biography, genealogy, chivalry, 
costume, engineering, architecture, ceramics, inscriptions, academy 
reports and literature. She has also discussed some of the incunabula 
and other rare and early printed books or first editions, and the 


5 There are also partial or complete files of numerous periodicals, such as the 
Archivio storico italiano, Archivio storico lombardo Rivista storica italiana, Italia 
artistica, Congresso delle scienze storiche, Civilta cattolica, Gazette des beaux arts, etc. 

* Miss Sexton has just informed me that it was to appear in April, 1927. 
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manuscripts. It would be unjust to Miss Sexton to repeat or to 
duplicate extensively her descriptions. However, I have secured 
her permission to borrow a few details from her description. Thus, 
she has found numerous documents in manuscript, dealing with local 
affairs of Italian communities. The oldest manuscript found is an 
original parchment document, dated 1116, under the terms of which 
Henry V takes under his protection the locality of Menaggio. Among 
the incunabula are Statutes of Bergamo of the year 1491, Statutes 
of Milan of the year 1480, Jacobus Philippus Bergomensis’ Sup ple- 
mento de le chroniche, Venice, 1491, and Nicolaus de Lyra’s New 
Testament commentary, the Postilla seu expositio litteralis et moralts, 
etc., Venice, 1494. Other early books are the works of Marcus 
Antonius Sabellicus, 1502; Procopius’ De Bello Persico, 1509; Aga- 
thyus’ De Bello Gotthorum et aliis Peregrinis, 1516; Andrea Alciati’s 
De verborum significatione, 1546; and a Missal edited by Laurentius 
Madius, 1557.7 Some Academy collections are those of the Ateneo di 
scienze, lettere ed arti of Brescia, the Soctetd ligure di storia patria, 
and the Commentari dell’ Ateneo di Brescia. For further titles I refer 
to Miss Sexton’s description. I note her conclusion, as follows: ‘This 
general survey of the various subjects in the Cavagna library shows 
that it contains much valuable material found nowhere else in this 
country. When catalogued this library will be a valuable field for 
research, and scholars will find much original material on Italian 
history, genealogy, architecture and other subjects.”’ 


7 Unfortunately, these rare books are at present boxed up. I am borrowing data 
used by Miss Sexton in an exhibition of rare books some time ago. It is quite possible 
that valuable finds, hitherto unnoticed, will turn up in the course of cataloguing. 
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CORSI DI CULTURA GENERALE PFR GLI 
STRANIERI IN ITALIA NEL 1927 


By CELENZA* 
R. Universita di Firenze 


PRIMI Corsi di Cultura Italiana per Stranieri sorsero nel 1907 

in Firenze per iniziativa privata sostenuta dalla benemerita 
associazione Dante Alighieri, collo scopo di diffondere una migliore 
conoscenza della lingua e del patrimonio intellettuale del nostro paese. 
La nuova istituzione, affidata sin dal principio a valenti specialisti 
delle varie discipline, incontrO immediatamente larghe simpatie 
presso gli stranieri, e dal 1908 al 1914 raccolse d’anno in anno un 
numero sempre maggiore d’iscritti provenienti da ogni parte del 
mondo civile. Dopo una interruzione inevitabile negli anni di guerra 
1914-18, i Corsi fiorentini per Stranieri furono riaperti nell’estate 
del 1919, e nel 1920 la Regia Universita di Firenze deliberava di 
accoglierli come ente da sé dipendente, dando cosi ad essi un carattere 
pubblico ed ufficiale. Gia prima della grande guerra l’esempio di 
Firenze aveva dato impulso alla formazione d’altri Corsi per Stranieri 
in Siena. Nella ripresa d’attivita del dopo guerra e pil ancora in 
questi ultimi fervidissimi anni di rinascita nazionale si sono istituiti 
Corsi di Cultura per Stranieri presso quasi tutte le pil’ importanti 
universita italiane, e cioé a Catania, Firenze, Napoli, Palermo, Pavia, 
Perugia, Pisa, Roma, Siena. Ve ne sono anche in citta non uni- 
versitarie come Venezia e Tivoli. Essi formano tutti una concorde 
organizzazione tutelata dall’Istituto Interuniversitario Italiano, 
limportantissimo comitato per la cooperazione intellettuale della 
Societa delle Nazioni, il quale @ presieduto dal famoso filosofo, 
Senatore Giovanni Gentile. La nobile gara delle universita nell’ 
organizzare i vari corsi mira ad offrire agli stranieri il mezzo di fare 
studi italiani nelle varie sedi dove essi possono aver motivo di sog- 
giornare. I corsi sono generalmente di sei settimane, poiché la 
maggior parte degli stranieri che vi si iscrivono, essendo studenti, 
o maestri, 0 professori, 0 impiegati o professionisti, non possono 
allontanarsi per lungo tempo dalle loro occupazioni in patria. Ma 
per coloro che dispongono di maggior tempo libero il Governo ha 
istituito in Perugia una Universita per Stranieri i cui corsi durano tre 
mesi. In ogni citta i corsi per stranieri comprendono serie di con- 
ferenze, svolte da professori in massima parte universitari e da 


* We take this opportunity of thanking heartily Miss Giulia Celenza for her 
contribution. Miss Celenza is herself a teacher of Italian and an Assistant at the 
University Summer School at Florence. She also gave this year a series of lectures 
on the History of Italian Art, under the auspices of the British Institute, Piazza 
Antinori. She will be glad to meet any of our fellow members stopping in Florence. 
Her address is 15 Via Gino Capponi. 
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distinte personalita del mondo intellettuale italiano, intorno ad 
argomenti di alta cultura, con speciale riguardo al patrimonio 
letterario e artistico, scientifico e filosofico, archeologico e storico 
della citta che é sede dei corsi stessi. Prolusioni di somma importanza 
sono contribuite da importanti uomini di stato e dallo stesso insigne 
Capo del Governo S. E. Benito Mussolini. I corsi di Firenze, Pavia, 
Perugia, Pisa, Roma, Siena e Venezia comprendono anche |’insegna- 
mento teorico e pratico della lingua italiana impartito agli studenti 
(aggruppati per nazionalita e divisi in classi superiori ed inferiori) 
da professori specializzati in filologia moderna comparata. Questi 
corsi di lingua sono quotidiani e consistono nello studio deila gram- 
matica e della fonetica oltre che in esercizi di conversazione, di 
traduzione e di composizione. 

Gli studenti sono accompagnati dai loro professori a visitare le 
biblioteche, !e gallerie, i monumenti e i musei delle citta dove seguono 
i corsi e delle regioni limitrofe. 

A tutti gl’iscritti si concedono per il periodo del corso: 

1. il visto gratuito sui passaporti; 

2. riduzioni speciali sulle ferrovie del Regno; 

3. l’ingresso gratuito alle gallerie, monumenti e campi sportivi 
della citta ove seguono il corso. 

La tassa d’iscrizione e frequenza giunge a un massiino di 200 lire. 
Per l’ammissione non si richiedono titoli di studio. 

Gliscritti che seguano regolarmente le lezioni e le conferenze 
possono ottenere, a richiesta, un certificato di frequenza. Vengono 
rilasciati certificati di cultura o di abilitazione all’insegnamento della 
lingua a coloro che sostengano alla fine del corso esami speciali. 

L’elenco qui aggiunto varra ad orientare i lettori circa le varie 
direttive dei corsi nelle varie citta. Da tutte queste citta, ricche di 
bellezze naturali e d’arte, e interressanti sia per antiche memorie che 
per odierna attivita, parte un invito cordiale agli studiosi d’ogni 
nazione; e chi ha l’onore di interpretare qui tale invito gode anche di 
esprimere la certezza che questi convegni di gente colta di tutto il 
mondo sieno per giovare alla scambievole comprensione dei popoli e 
favorire per mezzo della loro armonica collaborazione intellettuale 
il progresso della civilta umana. 

Elenco dei Corsi di Cultura Italiana per Stranieri nel 1927.* 

1. Corso della R. Universita di Catania. (II anno; aprile-maggio.) 
Archeologia preistorica e cristiana. Epigrafia. Topografia preistorica. 
Arte siciliana antica. Visite ai monumenti locali. Escursioni ad 
Agrigento, Siracusa, Taormina. Esami e diplomi. Rivolgersi alla 
Segreteria della R. Universita di Catania. 

2. Corso della R. Universita di Firenze. (XXI anno; 15 luglio— 
31 agosto.) 

Letteratura italiana. Prof. G. Manacorda: Le origini del Teatro 


* The Editor has a limited number of catalogues of the Florence, Perugia, Tivoli 
and Rome schools that he will gladly forward to members who wish to apply for them. 
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Italiano; Il Teatro sacro nella letteratura italiana e nelle principalj 
letterature straniere (10 lezioni). 

Prof. G. S. Gargano: Dalla commedia dell’arte alla riforma 
goldoniana (6 lezioni); Preludio al Paradiso celeste (Il Paradiso 
terrestre); Costruzione morale del Paradiso; Gli episodi pid notevoli 
della Terza Cantica (12 lezioni). 

Lingua italiana. Prof. G. S. Gargano: Fonetica (6 lezioni); Prof. 
D. Neri: Esercizi di lingua (lezioni quotidiane). 

Storia dell’arte. Prof. G. Mazzoni: Firenze artistica (12 lezioni). 

Storia politica d’Italia. Prof. B. Barbadoro: Dal Medioevo al 
Risorgimento; Albori di Risorgimento; La formazione dello Stato 
in Toscana. 

Storia della Musica. Prof. F. Liuzzi: L’opera musicale italiana 
dall’Ottocento ai giorni nostri (12 lezioni). 

Geografia. Prof. L. Ricci: Geografia economica dell’Italia (5 
lezioni). Conferenze dei Professori G. Romano e B. Roselli (Vassar). 
Visite artistiche. Gite automobilistiche agli eremi francescani, Siena, 
San Gimignano, Perugia, Assisi, Ravenna, Rimini. Esami. Certifi- 
cati di frequenza con lingua e cultura. Rivolgersi alla Segreteria dei 
Corsi Estivi per Stranieri, R. Universita di Firenze, Piazza San 
Marco 2, Firenze (14). 

3. Corso della R. Universita di Napoli (VII anno. 4 aprile—2 
maggio.) Geologia. Vulcanologia. Archeologia. Arte napoletana. 
Letteratura. Storia Politica. Visite ai monumenti ed escursioni. 
Rivolgersi alla Segreteria della R. Universita di Napoli. 

4. Corso della R. Universita di Palermo. (II anno; 10 aprile- 
9 maggio.) Archeologia. Diritto romano. Letteratura latina e 
italiana. Storia medievale e moderna. Rivolgersi alla Segreteria 
della R. Universita di Palermo. 

5. Corso della R. Universita di Pavia (II anno; 12 settembre- 
15 ottobre). Storia dell’Universita di Pavia. Storia della scienza 
italiana nel secolo XVIII. Lingua e letteratura italiana. Storia 
dell’arte italiana. Rivolgersi a: Corsi Autunnali, R. Universita 
di Pavia. 

6. Corsi della R. Universita per Stranieri di Perugia. (II anno; 
3 luglio-30 settembre.) Prolusione di S. E. Benito Mussolini: II 
Cinquecento. 

Storia. Prof. P. Fedele, Ministro della Pubblica Istruzione: 
La Storia del Cinquecento; Prof. F. Ercole: Dal Savonarola al 
Macchiavelli. 

Letteratura. Prof. G. Toffanin; Poesia e prosa dall’Ariosto al 
Tasso. 

Filosofia. Prof. G. Gentile: I] pensiero filosofico nel Cinquecento. 

Diritto. Prof. A. Solmi: La scienza del diritto e del governo nel 
Cinquecento e l’origine del diritto moderno. 

Economia politica. Prof. G. Arias: Gli albori della scienza della 
eocnomia politica nel Cinquecento. 
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Religione. Prof. P. Tacchi Venturi: Decadenza e rinascita della 
vita religiosa nel Cinquecento. 

Medicina. Prof. M. Cardini: Scienze mediche e naturali nel 
Cinquecento. 

Musica. Prof. D. Alaleone: La rinascita musicale e Palestrina. 
Corsi speciali di Etruscologia ed antichita classiche  (richiesta 
d’ammissione entro il 20 giugno): 

Prof. E. Romagnoli: I] teatro greco classico. 

Prof. B. Nogara: Archeologia etrusca. 

Prof. L. Pernier: Geografia, storia ed arte degli Etruschi. 

Prof. G. Buonamici: Alfabeto, grammatica ed epigrafia degli 
Etruschi. 

Rivolgersi alla Segreteria dell’Universita per Stranieri, Palazzo 
Gallenga, Piazza Fortebraccio, Perugia. 

7. Corso della R. Universita di Pisa. (I anno; 20 aprile—20 
maggio.) Archeologia, Geografia, Storia italiana politica, letteraria 
e artistica. Rivolgersi alla Segreteria dei Corsi per Stranieri. R. Uni- 
versita, Pisa. 

8. Corsi dell’Istituto Interuniversitario di Roma. (V anno; 
8 maggio—29 maggio.) Archeologia, Geografia, Letteratura, Storia 
dell’arte e storia politica. Rivolgersi alla Segreteria Corsi di Roma, 
Via Monte Tarpeo, Roma (18). 

9. Corsi Estivi dell’ Universita di Roma per Studenti Americani. 
(VI anno; 10 luglio—31 agosto.) Archeologia. Storia d’arte. Lettera- 
tura italiana. Rivolgersi alla Associazione Italo-Americana, Corso 
Umberto I, 271, Roma. 

10. Corsi Estivi di Siena. (XI anno; 1 agosto—15 settembre.) 
Conferenze dantesche, di letteratura italiana, di storia politica, di 
Storia dell’arte. Classi di lingua italiana. Rivolgersi al Prof. Dott. 
Armando Vannini, Via Stalloreggi 7, Siena. 

11. Corsi Superiori di Musica a Tivoli (Roma). (III anno; 6 luglio— 
31 agosto). 

Piano: Prof. E. Consolo. 

Canto: Prof. V. Carnevali. 

Violino: Prof. M. Corti. 

Arpa: Signora A. Sassoli Ruata. 

Rivolgersi al Prof. M. Corti, Via Attilio Regolo 27, Roma (33). 

12. Corsi Autunnali di Venezia. (V anno; 1 settembre—30 settem- 
bre, 1927.) Letteratura italiana. Storia della musica italiana. Storia 
dell’arte veneziana. Storia politica ed economica dell’Italia con- 
temporanea. Storia politica di Venezia, della Penisola Balcanica e 
dell’Oriente. Esercizi giornalieri di lingua italiana. Visite ai lavori di 
bonifica e al porto industriale. Rivolgersi alla Segreteria dei Corsi per 
Stranieri, Ca’Foscari, Venezia. 
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ITALIAN IN OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


O FAR as we have been able to ascertain, only the following 
universities will offer courses in Italian in their summer sessions 
this year. They are placed in alphabetical order. 

1. Boston University: Elementary, Intermediate, Professor 
George E. Washburn. 

2. University of California: Elementary, Mr. D. P. Rotunda; 
Intermediate, Italian Literature, Madame Tommasini-Piccirillo. 

3. University of California, Southern Branch: Elementary, 
Miss J. Indovina. 

4. University of Chicago: Elementary, Dr. Hilda Norman; 
The Modern Italian Novel, The Jnferno, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi. 

5. Columbia University: Elementary, Intermediate, Professors 
Dino Bigongiari and P. M. Riccio; Conversation and Composition, 
Dr. O. F. Rinetti; Italian Readings, Italian Literature in the Light 
of Modern Criticism, Professor G. Prezzolini. 

6. Harvard University: Elementary, Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture, Professor G. B. Weston. 

7. Johns Hopkins University: Elementary, Conversation and 
Composition, Boccaccio, Professor C. W. Lemmi, of Goucher College. 

8. University of Pennsylvania: Elementary, Professor D. Vit- 
torini. 

9. Leland Stanford, Jr., University: Dante in English, Professor 
O. M. Johnston. 

10. University of Wisconsin: Elementary, Miss Doris L. Bennett. 

Let us remark that this year, exceptionally, the University of 
Michigan (owing to the sickness of Mr. M. De Filippis) and New York 
University are not offering any Italian. From the University of 
Southern California we have not heard, but suppose that at least an 
Elementary course will be given, in spite of the absence of Professor 
H. D. Austin. At the University of Wisconsin graduate work in 
Italian will be offered, if there is a demand for it, by Miss Lucy Gay, 
in the absence of Professor J. L. Russo. 

Summarizing, of course all of the ten schools here listed offer 
Elementary Italian; four of them—Boston, California, Columbia, 
and Johns Hopkins—offer an Intermediate course or one in Con- 
versation and Composition; five of them—California, Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard and Johns Hopkins—a literary course of graduate 
standing, and of these five, two offer more than one such literary 
course—Chicago and Columbia. 

Even though these offerings are not quite as abundant as they 
might and undoubtedly will be, Italian courses seem to be scattered 
with sufficient generosity to be accessible both to beginners and 
advanced students from any part of the country. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 


January-March, 1927 
CoMPILED BY J. E. SHaw 


MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, etc. 


Attroccul, R. ‘Bracco and the Drama of the Subconscious.”’ 
North American Review. March—April—May, 1927. Pp. 151-162. 
(After distinguishing the earlier plays from those of Bracco’s 
maturity, four of the latter—J/ trionfo, La piccola fonte, Il piocclo 
santo, I pazzi—all dramas “‘of the subconscious,” are analyzed and 
appraised, and the elements they have in common are used to 
represent Bracco as the dramatist of his second period.) 

Brecy, K.* ‘Dante and His Vision of Life.’”” The Commonweal, V, 
568-572. (The winning essay in the competition for the prize 
donated by Mr. John S. Leahy. Dante in the setting of his times; 
his upbringing and education; his political life and exile; the Vita 
Nuova and Convivio and their relation to the Commedia; the 
Monarchia; the Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso, their contents 
and characteristics illustrating the moral system of Dante and his 
cosmography; the significance of love and Beatrice in a work of 
art which achieves the triumph of presenting aesthetically the 
Mediaeval world of faith and science.) 

FiscHerR, W. Study of Italian in Germany.” Jtalica, IV, 5-8. 
(Since the war English has been preferred to French, and Spanish 
has become popular, in many places taking the place of Italian in 
secondary schools. Italian, however, is still well liked, and its 
position in the universities remains as firm as ever, where lecturers 
in Italian are maintained besides the German professors. The 
method of teaching the language is midway between the grammar- 
translation and the direct methods. Elementary courses are given 
in universities. An impressive list of German publications on Italian 
literature and language concludes the article.) 

Jenkins, T. A. “On Newness in the Novel.” P.M.L.A. XLII, pp. 
xliii-lix. In this presidential address Professor Jenkins traces the 
history of the meaning of the word novel. The Cl. Lat. novus and 
novellus meant unusual, uncommon, as well as new. The Lat.- 


* This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Modern Language Journal (M.L.J.), 
Modern Language Notes (M.L.N.), Modern Philology (M.P.), Philological Quarterly 
(P.Q.), Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M.L.A.), Romanic Review 
(R.R.). Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been 
excluded. If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our 
next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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Romance nova and novella meant, among other things, ‘‘a speech 
showing originality,” ‘‘a pair or suite of interesting speeches.” 
In Romance—O. Ital., O. Prov., O. Fr.—the same meaning 
produced that of ‘‘a story whose purpose is to relate a note- 
worthy story or speech; from this stage we pass next to the novella 
d’amore, or dialogued lovers’ tale....and here....is the 
direct ancestor..... ’’ Numerous illustrations and important 
examples of the various shades of meaning are given from the 
Novellino; from Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio; from the 
Provengals, who handed the word on to theItalians with its inform- 
ing connotation; from Old French authors and English Law- 
French. 

Lema, C. W. “Italian Borrowings in Sidney.”” M.L.N. XLII, 77-79. 
(Kalender’s “‘lampoon on Mopsa”’ is traced to a sonnet of Berni— 
Chiome d’argento fin. Dorus’ saying that love “like a point in 
midst of a circle, is still of a nearness’”’ is thought to be derived 
from Dante Vita Nuova, XII. The last verse of the sonnet to the 
moon in Astrophel and Stella is compared to passages in Della 
Casa, Tasso, and Boccaccio.) 

Lo Parco, F. “L’austera, operosa e nobile vita di S. S. Pio XI.” 
La Vita Nuova,.anno III, pp. 107-118. (Contains an account of 
the numerous historical, humanistic, and hagiographic researches 
published by the former librarian of the Ambrosiana and Vatican 
libraries. ) 

Montcomery, L. ‘‘Confided Property.”” R.R. XVIII, 22-36. (The 
history of the story of Salabaetto in Decameron VIII, 10, which 
is also in the Novellino, and to which corresponds in part Sacchetti’s 
109th noveila. Boccaccio probably took it from the Disciplina 
Clericalis, which contains the earliest Western version. The 
Novellino derived it probably from Le Chastoiement du pére au 
fils (in Fabliaux ed. Barbazan) or from some other French trans- 
lation of Petrus Alphonsus. Sacchetti’s story reflects a variation 
of the original oriental source, and may be derived from a non- 
extant fabliau.) 

Noap, A. S. “Ugo Foscolo and an English Magazine.” M.L.N., 
XLII, 108-109. (Foscolo’s essay An Account of the Revolution of 
Naples during the years 1798-1799, supposed by Boselli, in 
G.S.L.I., XX XIII (1924), 96 ss., to have remained unprinted, was 
published in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine and Literary 
Journal, Jan., 1821, and reprinted in the New York Literary 
Journal and Belles-Lettres Repository, in the same year.) 

Nortuvp, G. T. “Spanish and Portuguese Busilis; Italian Busillis.” 
Speculum II, 78-80. (The earliest version of the well-known story 
that accounts for the origin of busillis, is found in the Gemma 
Ecclesiastica of Giraldus Cambrensis, who says that he had it 
from John of Cornwall, toward the end of the 12th century.) 

SHUSTER, G. N. “‘The Symbol of the Dante Award.” The Common- 
weal, v, 573-574. (The purpose of the donor of the prize and of the 
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editors of The Commonweal was to illustrate and stimulate 
American interest in Dante as one of the chief representatives of 
that part of European and Christian thought which has contributed 
most to western civilization, and which is threatened by hostile 
modernisms. The manuscripts submitted and the views of the 
judges are discussed, and a list is given of the nine most successtul 
competitors.) 

Tittey, M. P. ‘The Comedy Lingua and the Faerie Queene.” 
M.L.N., XLII, 150-157. (Tomkis’ play Lingua is indebted for 
its central theme to Alione’s Comedia de l’omo e de’soi cinque 
sentimenti, 1521, but for most of its motives to cantos IX, XI and 
XII of Book II of the Faerie Queene.) 

ToneELLI, L. “Il teatro italiano d’oggi.”’ Jtalica, IV, 1-4. (A well 
informed and discriminating review of plays which have attained 
some success since the war. None of them, however, is thought 
deserving of unqualified praise, and the same view is taken of 
contemporary actors. There follows a list of works on the modern 
Italian drama.) 

———.‘‘The Italian Drama of Today.”” The Drama. March, 1927, 
165-166. (A translation by R. Altrocchi of the above-listed article 
in [talica.) 

TRAUTMAN, W. D. “Opportunities for Research. The John G. White 
Collection of the Cleveland Public Library.” Jtalica, IV, 9-11 
(This collection of over 50000 books and pamphlets contains a large 
number of Italian works of Folk-lore, including many collections 
of proverbs. It has also a large group of publications Per nozze— 
probably the most valuable item for Italian students—and a 
large number of catalogues of MSS. in Italian libraries.) 

VAUGHAN, H. H. “Italian Dialects in the United States.’’ American 
Speech, I, 431-435, and II, 13-18. (These articles have, un- 
fortunately, been inaccessible.) 

Wirkins, E. H. ‘On the Transcription by Petrarch in V.L. 3195.” 
M.P., XXIV, 261-268. (Two tables, corresponding to the two 
parts of the Canzoniere, present that part of MS. V.L. 3195 that 
is in Petrarch’s hand. Each table has 16 columns, two of which 
give the numbers of the poems, and others note for each poem 
the kind of ink, the character, size, regularity, spacing, and changes 
of writing; the variation in the transcription peculiar to the 
sonnets; and the kind of initials used. —Two columns give, respec- 
tively, the groupings according to subject of Cochin—La Chrono- 
logie du Canzoniere, etc.—and remarks by Prof. Wilkins, these 
latter including mention of Petrarch’s notations in V.L. 3196. 
The work is based on the reproductions of Vattasso and the ed. of 
Modigliani, with the studies of Quarta, Appel and Phelps. After 
an explanation of the tables, the criteria adopted for judging the 
significance of the evidence are set forth, and then follows a dis- 
cussion of the initial letters, from which it appears that, whereas 
the work of the illuminator ceased at a definite point, Petrarch 
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himself tinkered with one colored initial and made another him- 
self, after which he, at other determinable times, filled in the 
initials with black ink, and, for one group of poems, made the 
initials at the time when he transcribed the verse. The article 
is not yet concluded.) 

———. ‘Dante and the Mosaics of his Bel San Giovanni.”? Speculum 
II, 1-10. (The mosaics of the ¢ribuna in the Florentine Baptistery 
show Mary and John the Baptist sitting enthroned exactly op- 
posite each other, as they are placed in Dante’s Empyrean, and 
between them is a round flower-like design with compartments 
containing human figures, which reminds one of Dante’s heavenly 
rose. The chief feature of the mosaics of the cupola is the repre- 
sentation of the last judgment, with figures which strikingly 
suggest Dante’s Lucifer, and correspond to various incidents and 
attitudes in the Jnferno and Purgatorio, here explained in detail. 
Highest of all appears the hierarchy of angels in the order of the 
Commedia, not of the Convivio. These mosaics were begun in 1225 
and finished within the century. It is almost certain that they 
affected the imagination of the author of the Commedia im- 
portantly. Giotto shows their influence in his Paduan fresco of 
the last judgment, and Dante may have seen Giotto’s painting. 
Seven beautiful reproductions of Alinari photographs illustrate 


the article.) 
REVIEWS 


Anon. In La Vita Nuova, anno III, p. 71. Antonio Zardo, Gaspare 
Gozzi nella letteratura del suo tempo in Venezia. Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1927. 

Buttock, W. L. In J/talica, IV, 20. G. Campani e E. Ottolini: 
Ludovico Ariosto, “Orlando Furioso,” per le persone colte e per le 
scuole, con commento, bibliografia, e indice. 2a ediz. rinnovata. 
Milano, Hoepli, 1926. 

LIvINGsSTON, A., in R.R., XVIII, 64-67. Angelo Crespi, Contemporary 
Thought of Italy. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 

Riccio, P. M. In R.R., XVIII, 67-68. I Maggiori Autori della 
letteratura italiana Scelti ed accompagnati da passi e giudizi critict, 
per cura di Giuseppe Prezzolini. Milano, Mondadori, 1925. 

SmiTH, W., in R.R., XVIII, 64. Alfred Mortier, Un dramaturge 
populaire de la Renaissance italienne: Ruzzante (1502-1542). 
Paris, J. Peyronnet et Cie. Vol. I, 1925; vol. II, 1926. 


Reports, NotIces, ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc. 

Bulletin and Italiana, Italy America Society, Vol. I, nos. 1, 2, 3— 
Jan., Feb., March. “Recent Publications on Italian Life and 
Letters, V. Literature.” 

Cosenza, M. E. “Fifth Annual Report—School Year 1925-1926” 
of the President of the Italian Teachers Association. New York, 
United American Publishing Co., 1927. (This address contains 
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numerous reports on successful negociations undertaken by the 
Association, on the spread of instruction in Italian in the state 
of New York, and on events of interest of the association, as well 
as announcements of plans for the future. Also lists showing the 
registration in Italian of students in high schools of the U. S.— 
4534 for the term ending June, 1926; and in colleges 2296; a list of 
high school teachers of Italian 1924-1926; a list of Italian plays 
that have been acted in clubs and societies.) 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “Italian.’”’ American Bibliography for 1926, 
P.M.L.A., XLII, 68-72. 

NepIANI, T. In La Vita Nuova, anno III, pp. 14-17. Agostino 
Pennisi, La verace istoria del poverello Franciesco. San Casciano 
Val di Pesa, Soc. Editr. Toscana, 1926. 

PisTELLI, E. In La Vita Nuova, anno III, pp. 27-28. “L’edizione 
nazionale del Petrarca. I] primo volume, L’ Africa.” 

Riccio, P. M. “Italian Literary News in Brief.’”’ R.R., XVIII, 90-91. 
(Mambelli’s bibliography of translations of Dante. Formiggini 
going to publish an Italian Who’s Who. Rebora’s L’/talia nel 
dramma inglese. Bigongiari’s translation of Rocco’s Political 
doctrine of Fascism, with a bibliography of works on Fascism. 
A list of 15,000 vols. has been prepared by Bigongiari, Livingston 
and Dr. Rinetti for the library of the Casa Italiana, which is being 
presented by Dr. Charles V. Paterno.) 

. Italien Book List. R.R., XVIII, 92-94. (A copious list of 
recent publications.) 

VAUGHAN, H. H. ‘Quarterly Italian Book—Letter.”’ The Mod. Lang. 
Forum, XII, 24-25. (Brief mention of De Stefani’s Calzolaio di 
Messina and I Pazzi; Del Lungo’s ed. of the Divina Commedia; 
vol. II of Scherillo’s Origini e svolgimento d. Lett. Ital.; Nardi’s 
critical ed. of Goldoni; Pennisi’s La verace istoria del Poverello 
Franciesco; Di Giovanni’s Lu puvireddu amurusu; A. H. Gilbert’s 
Dante’s Conception of Justice; Gabriella Bosano’s article in Jtalica 
on Current Italian Periodicals to which Professor Vaughan adds 
the names of some Californian newspapers.) 

Wivkins, E. H. ‘The Study of Italian in American Graduate 
Schools.”” J/ Carroceto XIII, 151-152. 
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REVIEWS 


A SHEAF OF Books 
ALFREDO GALLETTI. Poeti, poesiae storia. Milano, Edizioni Risorgi- 

mento, 1926; p. 341. Lire 20. 

Of particular interest to students of comparative literature are 
many of these essays, gathered together from scattered periodicals. 
The titles of the chapters are: Dante e il Milton; Dal Seicento barocco 
al Settecento razionalista; Giacomo Leopardi e Alfredo De Vigny; 
Nicolé Tommaséo poeta; Giacomo Zanella; Arrigo Boito e il suo ‘‘Re 
Orso”; La poesia di Arturo Graf; La comicitd plautina; La letteratura 
italiana nella cultura europea. These studies show indeed an intimate 
familiarity with European literature, a stimulating power of analysis 
and a fine technique of exposition. We eagerly recommend this book 
as an illuminating aid to the study of European literary relations, 
and as a sample of critical appraisal. 


ALFREDO GALLETTI. La poesia e l’arte di Giovanni Pascoli. 2nd 

edition. Bologna, Zanichelli (1924); Pp. 363. Lire 22. 

To those of us who have tried to interpret in class the beauty and 
the significance of one of the best and yet the most elusive of modern 
Italian poets, this book is a godsend. Professor Galletti, whose broad 
erudition is combined with a poet’s appreciation of poetry, gives us 
here a richly enlightening study. He makes clear particularly the 
Romanticism of Pascoli, which was peculiarly mingled with a dis- 
tinctly classical training. 

This book, moreover, contains a most interesting Prefazione, 
ossta dell’estetica come forma dell’egotismo which is a virulent arraign- 
ment of Crocean tenets, superbly done and calculated to appeal 
particularly to the classicists of Professor Irving Babbitt’s school. 
It is an extremely able treatment of a difficult question, a book which 
must be of great interest to teachers, whether their specialty is criti- 
cism or not, and whether they agree with Professor Galletti or not. 


FRANCESCO FLorRA. D’Annunzio. Napoli, R. Ricciardi, 1926. Pp. 175. 

Lire 10. 

Although D’Annunzio is still too close to his critics to allow them 
that perspective which alone makes for an ample and unbiased 
appraisal, he is also important enough to challenge, from time to 
time, new appraisers. It is interesting to note that, in recent years, 
books on D’Annunzio have manifested a severity of criticism which 
seems far more salutary than the almost invariable glorification he 
used to receive when he was at the apex of his productivity. For- 
tunately times have changed and that hedonistic verbosity which 
used to be received with unqualified bombastic praise, is now being 
analyzed with painstaking penetration. It was, perhaps, with the 
attacks of Thovez (J/ Pastore, il gregge e la zampogna, 1920; L’ Arco 
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d’ Ulisse, 1921, containing articles published much earlier) that the 
tide was turned. Here comes Mr. Flora with what we might well call 
the most penetrating arraignment of D’Annunzio we have yet seen. 

The tone of Mr. Flora’s book is that of a quasi-philosophical 
disquisition, at times even too abstract; the structure of the book 
leaves perhaps something to be desired, particularly as there is 
considerable repetition. His main thesis is this: that the all-pervading 
sensuality of D’Annunzio’s writings is inconsistent with real art and 
real poetry and that, accordingly, though he is, undeniably, a great 
poet, his work is successfully poetic only when he departs momen- 
tarily from his maniacal lustfulness, either wilfully or accidentally. 
Mr. Flora corroborates the opinion of several critics, including the 
present reviewer, in making it clear that, owing to the falseness of 
tone forced into D’Annunzio’s writings by his super-sexed attitude 
toward everything and everybody and his perpetually rhetorical 
vociferations,' neither his novels nor his plays—all weak in con- 
struction and characterization, but stylistically rich, and monotonous 
in their repeated personal thesis—are successful. Mr. Flora’s last 
pages are given to a final burst of praise and apology—which, how- 
ever, does not mitigate the gravity of arraignment which the previous 
pages of cold and convincing analysis convey. 

We recommend this book to all who wish to understand the 
artistic personality and the craftsmanship of Italy’s greatest con- 
temporary poet and hedonist. 


Jacopo DA VARAGINE, Leggenda aurea, Volgarizzamento toscano del 
Trecento a cura di Arrigo Levasti, Firenze, Libreria Editrice 
fiorentina (1924). 3 vols., Pp. xl+1616. Lire 40. 

In hagiography the importance of Jacobus de Varagine’s Golden 
Legend can hardly be overestimated, as it is the compendium of 
Christian mythology which had the greatest diffusion in the Middle 
Ages. The present edition, as the subtitle explains, gives us an Italian 
XIVth Century version of Jacobus’s Latin original. It has the double 
value of giving us an easily readable Italian text and a beautiful 
sample of late XIVth century Florentine vernacular. 

The editor gives us a forty-page Introduction in which, after a 
somewhat dithyrambic glorification of legendary lore, he sketches 
the life and works of Jacobus; mentions briefly the sources, manu- 
scripts and editions of the book; remarks that though there is no 
critical edition of the Legenda aurea, Graesse’s is the accepted 
standard text; he enumerates translations and partial versions in 
various languages; notes the relations, still only partially exploited, 
between this book and all XIVth century and even XVth century 
sacred art; then again praises the pious fervor and fresh style of the 
original which is most felicitously rendered by the translator or the 


scribe of the present version. 


1 D’Annunzio himself uses the word: urli. 
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A three-page Nota explains that Mr. Levasti’s is neither a critical 
edition, nor a diplomatic transcription of a Riccardian MS. It seems, 
however, a very fine piece of work. The text has been very carefully 
compared with the original Latin; discrepancies have been constantly 
placed in footnotes; the only liberties taken by the editor include the 
usual and invariably advisable resolution of abbreviations, the cor- 
rection of obvious scribal errors, though, of course, not of archaic 
verbal forms; and, finally, the omission of the etymologies at the 
beginning of each legend. This last liberty we deplore, for, though, 
as Mr. Levasti rightly remarks, these interpretations are “‘filologica- 
mente cosi assurde,”’ they are, in our judgment, quaintly significant 
and have become an integral part of the book. The titles of each 
chapter are added by the editor. 

A Bibliography of ten pages presents a fair idea of existing codices, 
of published excerpts and an excellent list of works on the Legenda 
aurea. 

The actual text, which fills three volumes, interests us chiefly 
for its linguistic aspects. Here indeed is the Florentine language, 
presumably just as it was spoken in the latter XIVth century, with 
a verbal richness, a peculiarity of idioms and constructions, a poetic 
freshness that are a delight to the reader and might well furnish 
material for ample linguistic studies. For these reasons we eagerly 
recommend both to hagiographers and linguists this book. It is, 
moreover, very well printed and even enriched with frequent illus- 
trations, including, opposite page 1408, a facsimile of the MS. 


ALFREDO SCHIAFFINI. Testi fiorentini del Dugento e dei primi del 
Trecento, con Introduzione, Annotazioni lingutstiche e glossario. 
Firenze. G. C. Sansoni, 1926. Pp. 336. Lire 90. 

This volume, which is part of the collection, Autori classici e 
documenti di lingua pubblicati dalla R. Accademia della Crusca, pre- 
sents in admirably complete form, samples of early Florentine prose. 
An introduction of 56 pages, elaborately documented, points out the 
order of the writings published, the method adopted, the significance 
of these Tuscan prose excerpts which are, linguistically, the prelude 
to Boccaccio’s prose, the geographical derivation of these texts, the 
extraneous dialectal influences at times visible in them, and, briefly, 
their philological significance. In short we may here follow, through 
actual documents, the very life and wanderings of the early Tuscan 
idiom. 

The texts are very varied. There are Frammenti d’un libro di 
conti di banchieri fiorentini, chapters from the regulations of religious 
orders, a version of a fragment of the Disciplina Clericalis, a Floren- 
tine chronicle, a fragment of the Fait des Romains, and three texts 
from the country near Florence. 

Dr. Schiaffini’s Annotazioni linguistiche fill thirty-five pages with 
a methodically arranged philological discussion of the texts; there 
follows a complete glossary. 
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Obviously this is an extremely valuable contribution to the study 
of the Italian language. As such and as an example of richly equipped 
and painstakingly careful scholarship we believe every University 
library should have a copy of this volume.* 

RupoLpH ALTROCCHI 


The University of Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 


I. In accordance with the motion unanimously passed at our 
annual meeting, President Wilkins has appointed a Financial Com- 
mittee of three, as follows: Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of 
Princeton, Chairman; Professor James Geddes, of Boston University; 
Professor Angelo Lipari, of Yale. 

II. Owing to the resignation of Dr. Hilda Norman as Assistant 
Editor, all communications concerning Jtalica should henceforth be 
addressed directly to the Editor. 

III. Members who change address during the summer are begged 
to make arrangements to have /talica forwarded to them, for neither 
the editor nor the publisher can undertake to change the address 
of members just for one number. 

IV. Members whose address is permanently changed should at 
once notify the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor W. L. Bullock, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


* This book really deserves a detailed critical review, which, unfortunately, 
Ttalica is not able to publish. 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


Professor H. H. Vaughan, for the last four years Chairman of the Italian Depart- 
ment at the University of California, has, for reasons of ill health, resigned his position. 
Professor Vaughan, A. B. University of Michigan, 1903, and Ph. D. Harvard, 1906, 
taught also at the University of Nebraska and at Yale. He was a Councilor of our 
Association in 1924. His principal interests are in Italian dialects. His resignation is 
indeed a great loss to the cause of Italian in this country. 

Another resignation and one which is a personal loss to Jtalica, is that of Dr. 
Hilda Norman as Assistant Editor. We take this opportunity of thanking her publicly 
for her very able and conscientious work in behalf of our Association and its publication. 

Mr. D. L. Pucci has just been appointed Instructor in Romance Languages at 
Harvard. Mr. Pucci, A. B. and A. M. George Washington University, is a candidate 
foran A. M. at Harvard this year, and fora Ph. D. in 1929. 

Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton, who is the general editor of the 
Century Modern Language Series (Century Co., New York) announces the following 
volumes of interest to teachers of Italian: Novelle Italiane Moderne, (in press) including 
stories by M. Serao, A. Panzini, L. Pirandello, L. Zuccoli and G. Civinini, edited by 
Professor John R. Reinhard and Mr. Michael De Filippis, of the University of Michi- 
gan; Bracco’s Il Piccolo Santo, a play in five acts, edited by Professor R. Altrocchi 
and Miss Marthe Bloch, of the University of Chicago (to appear in the autumn); and 
an Elementary Italian Grammar by Professors G. B. Weston and G. La Piana, of 
Harvard (in preparation). 

The Yale Italian Society carried out an ambitious program in this its third spring 
season. The general subject of its lectures was: “‘Pre-War Italy.’’ The lectures were 
as follows: March 3, Professor Greenfield: ‘(Historical Background”; March 10, 
Professor Livingston, ‘‘Philosophy”’; March 17, Mr. Thomas G. Bergin: ‘“The Drama”’; 
March 24, Professor Margaret Rooke: “Fifty Years of Italian Verse’; March 31, 
Professor Gabriella Bosano: “I Narratori’’; April 14, Professor Lipari: ‘Literary 
criticism.”’ It would bo well to have similar series of lectures in other academic centers. 

Professor Gino A. Ratti, Chairman of the Department at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, is now in charge of Italian courses which, last year, were in the hands 
of Mr. J. G. Fucilla, now in the graduate school of the University of Chicago, where 
he is preparing for his doctorate and writing a dissertation on: ‘‘Petrarchism in the 
Spanish Lyric of the XVIth Century.” 

At the Circolo Italiano di Boston Dr. J. S. Paladino recently gave a lecture on: 
“L’Innominato.”’ 

Professor Raymond H. White, Chairman of the Department of Latin, Middle- 
burv College, Middlebury, Vermont, reports that courses in Italian were launched 
in 1925 and are making excellent progress. 

Miss Angelina La Piana, A. M. Radcliffe, has resigned her instructorship at the 
University of Illinois to accept a similar position at Wellesley College. 

An admirable prize has been instituted at Brown University by the Rev. Arthur 
L. Washburn. It is called: “The Manzoni Prize in Italian,” and awards books annually 
to the student who obtains the highest rank in the third or fourth consecutive year of 
the study of Italian. 

Mr. J. M. Barra, formerly of Kansas City, is now a candidate for an A. M. at 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. under the guidance of Professor 
H. G. Doyle. Mr. Barra introduced Italian in the Thompson High School and promoted 
a Dante Italian Study Club. 

Countess Irene di Robilant, the very able manager of the Italy America Society, 
New York Branch, announces an “Alessandro Volta Memorial Committee,” of which 


* The Editor urges all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending him promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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Thomas A. Edison is Honorary Chairman, and for which the sum of $16,000 has 
already been collected. 

From the Bulletin and Italiana of the same society we glean: that at the February 
meeting of the Committee on Education Dr. Mario E. Cosenza presided; that at 
another February meeting Professors Arthur Livingston and John Erskine were the 
speakers at a “Niccold Machiavelli Commemoration,’ and that Professor Dino 
Bigongiari, one of our Vice Presidents, gave a Lectura Dantis, explaining Canto XXII 
of the Inferno. 

An event which we do not hesitate to call very important was the award of the 
$1000 Leahy Dante Prize to Katherine Brégy, of Philadelphia. The winning essay 
appeared in The Commonweal for March 30. Among the judges were Professors 
Charles H. Grandgent and Dino Bigongiari. 

Professor Emilio Goggio, of the University of Toronto, is spending several months 
in Italy, where he expects to gather some new material on the early teachers of Italian 
in this country. 

Professor Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, also 
sailed recently for Italy, for purposes of rest and study. 

On April first the Circolo Italiano of Harvard gave a ball at the Copley Plaza, 
Boston, to collect funds for a fellowship in Italian to be awarded to the most proficient 
student in Italian at Harvard, thus permitting him to spend a year in Rome. 

The Circolo Italiano of Boston University gave a similar party on April 21, to 
collect money for a scholarship and for Italian books for the University Library. 

We notice with pleasure a new publication entitled: Books Abroad, Vol. 1, number 
1, January, 1927. It was published by the University of Oklahoma. The section de- 
voted to books in Italian is done, apparently, under the direction of Professor Stephen 
Scatori, of the above mentioned University. 

Professor Reginald H. Johnson, of the University of Pittsburgh, has flourishing 
classes in Elementary and Intermediate Italian, and a Dante course. 

The January number of the Modern Language Forum contains the “Quarterly 
Italian Book-Letter” furnished by Professor H. H. Vaughan, in which he quotes at 
length from Miss Bosano’s article on Italian Periodicals (/talica, November 1926), and 
gives an interesting list of Italian newspapers in California. 

Pirandello’s Cosi é (se vi pare) is being very successfully acted in New York by 
the Theatre Guild, in Professor Livingston’s translation. 

At Pennsylvania State College Professor J. W. Fosa is giving, this year for the 
first time, four semesters of Italian, which language may be elected in lieu of French 
or Spanish for graduation. This is a distinct step in the full recognition of Italian, 
which is making progress throughout the country. 

Professor A. R. Nykl, Ph. D. University of Chicago, now at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, reports that, during a recent trip to Mexico, he visited a typical Italian 
settlement at Chipilo, near Puebla, which was founded in 1882 by immigrants from 
Piedmont and Venetia. 

Miss Josephine Lucchina tells us about an interesting “‘Serata Italiana,” held at 
the Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. Miss Lucchina is to be congratulated 
also for having 112 students of Italian. 

Professor Louise Rodenbaeck, of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, reports 
encouraging numbers in her Italian classes. At the same college is also Professor 
Harry Kurz. 

_ At the University of Buffalo Professor John P. Rice offered this year for the first 
time a course in Intermediate Italian, which will be followed next year by an Advanced 
Course. Elementary Italian is in the hands of Professor Emilio G. Calvacca. 

Professor John P. Reinhard, of the University of Michigan, who achieved his 
doctorate in comparative literature at Harvard in 1921, has just published: A madas et 
Ydoine, Duke University Press, Durham, N. C.—a fine piece of scholarly work. 

On April 24 the noted singer Dusolina Giannini gave a concert in Carnegie Hall 
for the benefit of the Eleonora Duse Scholarship Fund. Applications for this fellow- 
ship, as we announced in our February number, were due May first. We shall give 
the name of the successful candidate in our August issue. 

On April 27 the Circolo Ausonia of the University of Wisconsin presented, under 
the direction of Professor J. L. Russo, Bracco’s Fiori d’arancio and a musical program. 
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We hear that a new university is about to spring to life. It will be called the 
Lincoln and Lee University, and will be situated astraddle of the Missouri-Kansas 
State line near Kansas City. We look forward to seeing such a progressive community 
institute, among its very first chairs, a Professorship of Italian! 

To students of methods in teaching we recommend a pamphlet issued by the 
Harvard Alumni Association and entitled: General Examinations and Tutors in 
Harvard College. It has particularly illuminating information on the tutorial system. 

In charge of Modern Languages in the Atlantic City High School is Mr. Mario 
Petruzzelli. 

Mrs. May M. Sweet, of Cleveland, is the author of several translations from the 
Italian, including two books for children: Pinocchio, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, and 
Giuseppe Fanciulli’s L’omino turchino, besides an original study on The Italian Immi- 
grant and his Reading, published by the American Library Association. 

Intermediate Italian is offered for the first time this year at the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, by Miss M. H. Miller. 

Miss Ruth Viola Hunter is offering, for the first time this year, a third year course 
in Italian at the Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Professor Richard F. Mezzotero reports 26 students in Italian at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

Professor Maro B. Jones, of Pomona College, Claremont, California, who has 
made Portuguese his specialty, attended in 1926 the University of Hawaii. He has 
now returned to Pomona and reports a beginning class of 17 in Italian. 

From Leland Stanford Professor Stanley A. Smith writes that he promoted, 
for the first time this year, a course in third year Italian. 

The ‘Report of the Executive Officer of the Department of Romance Languages,” 
of Columbia University, issued in February, describes at length the founding and 
building of the Case Italiana; announces The Italian Digest, a monthly publication 
edited by Professors Dino Bigongiari and John L. Gerig,—a new activity of the 
Institute of Italian Culture, and enumerates other activities at Columbia. 

From the March number of // Carroccio we glean that the Italians of Pittsburgh 
are going to offer a “sala italiana’ and a $25,000 Italian library to the University of 
that city. 

Italian Journalism in this country suffered a great bereavement in the death of 
Comm. Carlo Barsotti, founder and editor of J/ Progresso Italo-Americano. He was 
seventy-seven years old. 

Special “Italy Numbers” were issued by the Survey Graphic in March, and by 
The Literary Digest, April 23. The latter gave a complete list of Italian universities, 
with date of foundation and number of students. 

At Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., Professor Alfonso de Salvio is being 
assisted in Italian by Mr. Alfred Galpin, recently a graduate student at the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor Arthur H. Baxter has just returned to Amherst College, after a year’s 
leave of absence, mostly spent in his Florentine home. 

Professor Horatio E. Smith, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, 
Brown University, reports that Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, a trustee of that University, 
ey gave a generous sum for the purchase of Italian books for the University 

rary. 
Professor Arturo Sergio, of the Sergio School of Languages, New York City, 
kindly sends us his novel Nel vortice. 

Contributions to Italian Philology are so rare that we doubly welcome Professor 
Grandgent’s Unaccented Final Vowels in Italian, a reprint from the Mélanges Antoine 
Thomas, Paris, Champion, 1927. 

Just as Jtalica was going to press we received Dr. Howard R. M. Marraro’s 
Nationalism in Italian Education, New York, Italian Digest and News Service, 1927. 
We thank the author and also the publishers for this volume, which deals largely 
with the ‘“‘Riforma Gentile.” 

The Circolo Italiano of Philadelphia celebrated on April 27 its fifteenth anniversary 
with a grand banquet. 

At the University of Minnesota Professor Ruth S. Phelps is giving, during the 
Spring Quarter, a course on Boccaccio, and one on Dante in English, the latter at- 
tended by fifty students. 
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Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s book on Goldoni has just appeared in its Italian translation 
by Professor E. Maddalena, published by G. Laterza, of Bari. 

Miss Elizabeth Nissen, Instructor in Italian in the University of Minnesota, 
will take graduate courses in Italian at the Summer School, University of Chicago. 


From ITALY 


A branch of the American University Union has been established in Rome, under 
the auspices of the Library for American Studies in Italy, with headquarters at 271 
Corso Umberto I. American teachers of Italian will be welcome in this beautiful 
place, which was largely provided by the generosity of Mrs. Cheney, of Boston, in 
honor of her son, William Halsall Cheney, Harvard 1920, who died in the war. 

In the Rivista d’ Italia e d’America we note the following articles of general 
interest: in the February number, G. Mastropasqua, L’ordinamento dell ’istruzione 
supertore in Italia; A. Barbaro, II celebre Studio Bolognese; C. Alvaro, Lo spirito letterario 
dell’ Italia contemporanea; L. di Vita, Giacomo Boni e Anatole France; in the March 
number, De Zardo, Giosue Carducci, and G. Marcellini, Ferdinando Russo (a Neopolitan 
popular poet who died recently); in the April number: G. Piazza, La “Storia di Roma” 
di Ettore Pais and F. Sabelli, Gabriele D’ Annunzio nella famiglia e nella casa. 

The death of Professor Ermenegildo Pistelli, who held for many years the chair 
of Classical Philology at the University of Florence, is a heavy loss to Italian academic 
circles. He was born in 1862 and died January 13, 1927. Besides his many works on 
classical and Biblical subjects (Professor Pistelli was a priest), he was the author of 
several studies on The Divine Comedy (see Lecturae Dantis); he was preparing the 
critical editions of Dante’s Epistles, of the much disputed Questio de aqua et terra and 
of Petrarch’s Eglogues; and he recently published both a book of essays entitled: 
Profili e caratteri, in which are personal sketches on Villari, Carducci, Rosmini, Man- 
zoni and others, and a volume which we especially recommend to teachers of Italian: 
a beautifully annotated edition of J Promessi Sposi, Florence, Sansoni, 1925. Il 
Marzocco of January 23 contained a splendid tribute to him by his colleague Pio Rajna 
and an initial bibliography by G. Vitelli. 

In the same periodical we find a note on the critical edition of Machiavelli’s 
writings, a work which, though suggested as long ago as 1859, is still unaccomplished. 

Another great Italian scholar died recently, Domenico Comparetti, nonagenarian 
author of the well known: Virgilio nel Medioevo. 

The sixth centenary of Petrarch’s fateful meeting with Laura was solemnly 
celebrated at Vaucluse on May 21. The city government of Avignon generously 
voted for the purpose the sum of 80,000 francs. As we have noted before, the critical 
edition of the Africa appeared recently. 

Among other celebrations we should mention also that Mantua inaugurated on 
April 21 a monument to Virgil. In honor of the greatest of pastoral poets Mantua 
mingled the lyrical with the agricultural by having grandiose festivities centered 
around an exhibition of cattle, horses and modern rural implements. 

Bruno Cicognani’s Belinda e il Mostro was the latest attraction presented by 
Pirandello’s company in Rome. 

We read in the Corriere d’ America that on May 12, under the general direction 
of Ettore Romagnoli, classical plays were given at Pompei, beginning with the Alcestes 
of Euripides. 

A special “Giornata del Libro” was proclaimed throughout Italy for May 15. 
Bookfairs were held in several cities, the most important of which occurred in Milan, 
the bookish center of Italy. 

Emilio Bodrero, writer of several delightful books, has been elected President 
_ the Associazione Italo-Americana, which is the Roman relative of the Italy-America 

ociety. 

La Madonna is a new play by the fertile pen of Dario Niccodemi, a comedy which, 
in spite of its mystic title, concerns contemporary life. 

Sem Benelli’s latest play, Con le Stelle, is in imitation of mediaeval mystery plays. 

In the Corriere d’ America we read that d Annunzio is now building, in his luxurious 
— on lake Garda, a theatre, modelled on Greek theatres and entirely in Baveno 
marble. 
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{t seems that the Italian government is taking steps to organize officially exchange 
professorships between Italy and other countries. We hope this auspicious move will 
bring to this country annually one of Italy’s great scholars. 

The perennial survival of the Latin language is perhaps most often manifested 
by the Latin epigrams and quotations we so repeatedly find in Italian writings. To 
identify these Latin phrases we find the following book of great value: L. De-Mauri 
(Ernesto Sarasino) Flores Sententiarum, Milan, Hoepli, 1926. It contains some 5000 
items and gives both source and Italian equivalent. 

The Accademia d’Italia, which has been announced by Italian newspapers for 
over a year, was to be officially founded in April. The selection of Italy’s Thirty 
Immortals, however, still remains a matter of journalistic conjecture. 

The February issue of L’/talia che scrive contains an article, which will surely be 
of interest to bibliophiles, Sulle orme tipografiche dantesche. 

The last three issues of Leonardo have an article by Salvatore Battaglia, which 
is full of solid historical material: Gli studi sul nostro Duecento letterario. (We might 
note, pedantically, that the XIIIth Century is quite interchangeably called Dugento 
and Duecento). 

From the same periodical we gather that Luigi Russo will soon publish a new 
volume entitled: Francesco De Sanctis e ? Universita ’di Napoli. 

For delightful reading during vacation we recommend Roberto Bracco’s latest 
book of short stories: Gli specchi (Piani—Concavi—Convessi), Palermo, Sandron, 1926, 
which is the fifth volume of his Smorfie gaie e smorfie tristi. Very humorous, spicy 
sketches written in infallibly artistic style. 

It is rumored that, on the occasion of the Centenary of Ugo Foscolo’s death, 
October 10, 1927, the Italian government intends worthily to restore the poet’s native 
home at Zante. 

The mention of Foscolo’s name reminds us—(and may we be forgiven this sacri- 
legious intrusion!) of the profound remark we once found in an examination paper 
in a course on the Modern Italian Novel, and which we quote verbatim: “‘Ugo Foscolo’s 
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Piccolo mondo antico marks the transition between Romanticism and Psycho-analysis.’’! 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, is 
open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of Italian; Life member- 
ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor W. L. Bullock, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly in February, 
May, August and November. Communications, contributions, News Notes, sug- 
gestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed to /talica, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of the Bulletin should also 
communicate at once with the Editor. 
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The Luxurious Route to 


ROMA 


Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. 
and excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


Italy ana the Continent 


The result of over 85 years of service to a 
discriminating public 


DUILIO 


the “Roman Splendor Ships” 
The refined, homelike 


COLOMBO 


Comfort 


For Sailings and Information apply to 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE 


ITALIANA 
Italia-America Shipping 
Corp. 
1 State St. 
NEW YORK 
or to Local Tourist 
Agents 


A Remarkable Book of True War Stories 


Translated from the Italian by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi 
of the University of Chicago 


Snow and Steel 
By GIROLAMO SOMMI-PICENARDI 


The stories in “Snow and Steel” 
are fragments of a great epic— 
the World War on the Italian 
front. Every one is a fascinat- 
ing portrayal of some incident 
of deep human interest that took 
place during the terrific struggle 
on the snow-covered summits of 
the Alps. 

The author, the Marquis Sommi- 
Picenardi, distinguished himself 
for bravery in the service of the 
Italian Army during this cam- 


paign. The episodes of which 
he writes all came under his per- 
sonal observation. He has re- 
lated nothing but the facts. His 
style is as unadorned and free 
from artifice as that of a diary. 


Professor Altrocchi has made 2 
practically literal translation in 
order that the original flavor of 
the work, which is so suggestive 
of the action described in the 
subject matter, might not be lost. 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 


Cloth, price $2.00 


Publishers . 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 
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The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century 


By 
CHARLES HOMER HASKINS 
on? 


Modern research shows us the Middle Ages less dark 
and less static, the Italian Renaissance less bright and 
less sudden, than was once supposed. The Middle 
Ages exhibit life and color and change, much eager 
search after knowledge and beauty, much creative ac- 
complishment in art, in literature, in institutions. The 
twelfth century in particular was an age of fresh and 
vigorous life, to which the term “renaissance” may 
fitly be applied. It left its signature on higher edu- 
cation, on the scholastic philosophy, on European sys- 
tems of law, on architecture and sculpture, on the 
liturgical drama, on Latin and vernacular poetry. 
Professor Haskins, in this volume, confines himself 
to the Latin side of this renaissance, the revival of 
learning in the broadest sense—the Latin classics and 
their influence, the new jurisprudence and the more 
varied historiography, the new knowledge of the 
Greeks and Arabs and its effects upon Western science 
and philosophy, and the new institutions of learning, 
all seen against the backgrounds of the century’s 
centres and materials of culture. Since there is no 
other work on this general theme, the volume is of 
unusual significance and value. $5.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
20 Randall Hall 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Just published 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
AND READINGS 


By CHARLES Upson CLARK 


Former Director of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome 


A beginner’s book, designed to give command of modern 
idiomatic Italian in the shortest time compatible with 
thorough work. Brief and very clear treatment of 
grammar; numerous exercises; interesting reading selec- 
tions from modern sources; and a vocabulary carefully 
chosen to meet the needs of both the person who wishes 
to make immediate practical use of Italian and the stu- 
dent of Italian literature. 


Cloth. xxxiv+ 308 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Opere in Italiano e Spagnolo di E. C. Branchi 


In Italiano: 

Il Primato degli Italiani nella Storia e nella Civilta’ Ameri- 
cana—Editore Licinio Cappelli, Bologna. ($1.) 

Il Mare—Centesimo Migliaio—Editore Licinio Cappelli- 
Bologna ($1.20) 

Il Corano—Traduzione Integrale dal Testo Arabo—Editore, 
Luigi Bellini, Roma ($2.) 

La Nave e La Navigazione—III Ristampa—Edit: Antonio 
Vallardi, Milano ($0.80) 


In Spagnolo: 


La Isla de Robinson—Viaggio alle isole di J. Fernandez— 
Casa Editora La Patria-Valparaiso (Chile) ($1). 

La Cimitarra Ardiente—Casa Editore La Patria, Valparaiso 
(Chile) ($1). 


Dirigersi, negli Stati Uniti, all’autore: 


Prof. E. C. Branchi, College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Announcing for Publication 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 


Edited by 
Joun R. Rernwarp, Ph.D. MICHAEL DE FILIPPis 
University of Michigan University of Michigan 


A collection of modern Italian stories by such highly es- 
teemed authors as Guelfo Civinini, Matilde Serao, Luigi 
Pirandello, Luciano Zuccoli, etc. Suited to first-year courses. 
Supplemented by notes and vocabulary. This will be one of 
the volumes in The Century Modern Language Series, of 
which Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton University, is General 
Editor. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 353 Fourth Ave. 
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UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 


| It is ready with advice and suggestions in the preparation of 
bibliographies and the selection of Italian books. 

It undertakes the quest of second-hand and out-of-print 
| books at reasonable prices. 

It arranges for the transcription or photography of material 
in Italian archives and libraries at rates quoted in advance. 

It attends to the binding of books in the delightful Italian 
styles at almost trifling cost. 

It supplies current books at the prices in Italian lire printed 
on the cover, figured at the prevailing rate of exchange; only 
carriage and packing extra. 

It deals with and furnishes the catalogues of all Italian pub- 
lishers; pays your subscriptions to Italian periodicals. You have 
the convenience of dealing only with a single office and of pay- 
ing but one account. And you pay no more than if you were 
in Italy. 


UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 
65, Via A. Depretis - ROMA (122) - Italy 
Established 1893 Cable address: Forpress-Rome 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
143.147 Aluthberry St., New York, N. Y. 


| We Bee te announce the publication of the sixth edition of: 


ITALIAN LESSONS 


\. Arnin-Costa 


of Komance Languages and Literatures, College 
4 the City of New York 
(One volume, cloth, 304 pages, $1.00) 
Wich ite companion volume: 
ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 
Second Edition 

(One volume, cloth, 292 pages, $1.50) 
be werk bas in a fw years acquired such a popularity that it is rapidly sup- 
¢ all the dee “ks for the study of Italian previously in_use in the 
ef States. Not aly n as it been adopted in leading Universities, Colleges, and 
t Schools of _the country, but also by Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. workers, and 

wie ar yntact with Italians. 


ALSO: Italian Books of every description. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Aspetti di Letteratura 


Contemporanea Italiana 
attraverso le operee la critica 


By 
» . 
J. Hl. BrovepANt 
rel pitied » SOY 


NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
OUREN’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
KRingsion, QOuiarw, Canada. 


1920 


To be Published During the Summer 


SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS = 
by 
ANTONIO MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI 


The essentials are presented clearly and concisely; a 
simple language has not been complicated unnecessarily. 
This book contains no superfluous details, but it gives all 
the principles of grammar that are actually needed. 
Since reading can be begun very early, and since the 
emphasis in most Italian courses is on this phase of the 
language, there are ample connected reading texts. The 
volume is illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York City 


THE MINOR POEMS 
OF DANTE 


Translated into English Verse 
By Lorna De’ Luccui 


$2.50 


This volume contains a translation of every 
poem attributed with certainty by present- 
day scholarship to Dante, except the “Divina 


Commedia.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
145-147 Mulberry St., New York, N. Y. 


We beg to announce the publication of the sixth edition of: 


ITALIAN LESSONS 


By A. 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, College 
of the City of New York 


(One volume, cloth, 304 pages, $1.00) 


With its companion volume: 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 


Second Edition 
(One volume, cloth, 292 pages, $1.50) 


This work has in a few years acquired such a popularity that it is rapidly sup- 

lanting all the other books for the study of Italian previously in use in the 
United States. Not only has it been adopted in leading Universities, Colleges, and 
High Schools of the country, but also by Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. workers, and 
those who are in contact with Italians. 


ALSO: Italian Books of every description. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Aspetti di Letteratura 


Contemporanea Italiana 
attraverso le opere e la critica 


By 
J. H. Brovepani 
Docteur és Lettres 
Professor at Queens University 


157 Pages, Size 7x9™% Inches, Cloth Bound 
Price $2.00, Delivered 
Edition Limited to 500 Copies 
NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
1926 


To be Published During the Summer 


SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS 
by 


ANTONIO MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI 


The essentials are presented clearly and concisely; a 
simple language has not been complicated unnecessarily. 
This book contains no superfluous details, but it gives all 
the principles of grammar that are actually needed. 
Since reading can be begun very early, and since the 
emphasis in most Italian courses is on this phase of the 
language, there are ample connected reading texts. The 
volume is illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York City 


THE MINOR POEMS 
OF DANTE 


Translated into English Verse 
By Lorna De’ Lucca 
$2.50 
This volume contains a translation of every 


poem attributed with certainty by present. 
day scholarship to Dante, except the “Divina 


Commedia.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Heath's Modern Language Series 


AN EFFECTIVE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


Russo: Elementary Italian Grammar 

Tus new basal book, just published, at last supplies the demand 
for a modern Italian Grammar. It is a simply organized and 
clearly presented beginners’ manual, containing fifty lessons which 
are based on readings that deal partly with everyday activities and 
partly with the history of Italy up to the present time. The Exer- 
cises are many and varied, leaving no grammatical point without 
thorough oral and written drill. Reduced facsimiles of Heath’s 
Modern Language Wall Charts are inserted at the proper lessons, 
permitting of additional Direct-Method conversational practice. A 
series of rare and culturally valuable halftones further adds to the 
attractiveness of the book, which aims to supply the needs of our 
high school and college classes. 


Wilkins, L. A., & Santelli: Beginners’ Italian Reader 


Tus altogether modern Reader contains (1) skilfully constructed 
selections dealing with the student’s everyday environment; (2) a 
number of stories that will appeal to the student’s interest; (3) a 
series of informative articles on Italy and the Italian people; 
(4) carefully worked-out Direct-Method exercises; (5) a few at- 
tractive songs; (6) a complete Vocabulary with all the necessary 
phonetic notations; (7) charming illustrations. The Reader can 
be taken up after a few weeks of grammar study. 


De Amicis: Cuore (Moore and Rotunda) 

Tus abridged edition of the text is the result of a carefully 
thought-out plan: it contains not only the varied record of the 
school year but the entire series of intercalated stories for which 
the original is so justly famous. Cuore, in this form, is the best 
book to follow a beginners’ Reader. 


Wilkins, E. H., & Altrocchi: Italian Short Stories 


MATILDE Serao, Grazia Deledda, Antonio Fogazzaro, Renato 
Fucini, Giovanni Verga, Gabriele d’Annunzio—a veritable galaxy 
of stars! This collection of stories and poems remains the lest 
text on the border-line of elementary and intermediate difficulty, 
because it is representative of leading modern Italian writers and 
affords varied pictures of life in different parts of Italy. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


DC 
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Extensive Reading Report Blanks 
cArranged by Otto F. Bond 


These report blanks offer a solution of the problems of ex- 
tensive outside reading in any language. Control of outside 
reading has been a heavy burden upon the instructor. Poorly 
controlled reading is subject to the dangers of “half-learn- 
ing.” Because of these difficulties many instructors who 
recognize the value of outside reading have been deterred 
from profiting by its use. 


Now, however, the benefits of extensive outside reading un- 
der control can be had with a minimum of time required 
of the instructor. Here is a checking device that requires 
so small an expenditure of time that with little practice 
the weekly outside reading of a class of thirty may be 
checked by the instructor in thirty minutes. 


In addition to making the checking of outside reading a 
simple matter, the blanks offer the following advantages: 


1. They enable the instructor to follow closely the outside 
reading of the individual student or of the class. 

2. They direct the student’s attention to the essential 
points of his reading. 

3. They require him to formulate his impressions. 

4. They furnish definite material for discussion in con- 
ference and classroom. 

5. They can be quickly checked and filed for later refer- 
ence or for permanent record under any standard filing 
system. 

6. They reduce all reports to one standard yet allow for 
individual differences. 

7. They are equipped with full instructions to the student 


for their proper use. 


8. They provide the student with a personal record of his 
reading and the instructor with summaries for depart- 
mental or private files. 


Price 30 cents a pad, postpaid 35 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 


The Mediterranean Famous 
“THREE” 


“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
(The White Count) 


“CONTE ROSSO” 
(The Red Count) 


and 


“CONTE VERDE” 
(The Green Count) 


The three “Counts” are the last 
word in comfort, safety, and Italian 
decorative art. One of their special 
and most attractive features is the 
abundance of deck space available 
for outdoor sports. 
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TO UNDERSTAND 


JTAL Y 
OF TODAY READ 


IL 
RROC] 


(THE ITALIAN REVIEW) 


195 CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IL CARROCCIO” IS CALLED THE 
MOST SATISFACTORY ITALIAN 
PUBLICATION IN AMERICA. ENG- 
LISH ARTICLES ABOUT ITALY. 
ITALIAN ARTICLES ABOUT 
AMERICA. 


— A Magazine of considerable 
reputation. — New York Tribune. 


— It Carroccio is a power for 
Italian interests in the New World. 
— Frederick Cunliffe-Owen (‘‘La 
Marquise de Fontenoy’’). 


— It Carroccio has accomplished 
a feat which is non-paralleied by 
any foreign language pubblication 
in the United States. having suc- 
ceeded where almost any other 
nationality failed. — Brentano’s. 


Yearly Subscription: $5.00 
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